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HIS  LORDSHIP'S  PREFACE 


Julius  Csesar  did  write  a  collection  of  apoph- 
thegms, as  appears  in  an  epistle  of  Cicero ;  so  did 
Macrobius,  a  consular  man.  I  need  say  no  more 
tor  the  worth  of  a  writing  of  that  nature.  It  is 
pity  Caesar's  book  is  lost ;  for  I  imagine  they  were 
collected  with  judgment  and  choice ;  whereas  that 
of  Plutarch  and  Stobseus,  and  much  more  the  mod- 
ern ones,  draw  much  of  the  dregs.  Certainly  they 
are  of  excellent  use.  They  are  mucrones  verborum, 
pointed  speeches.  "The  words  of  the  wise  are  as 
goads,"  saith  Solomon.  Cicero  prettily  calleth  them 
salinas,  salt-pits,  that  you  may  extract  salt  out  of, 
and  sprinkle  it  where  you  will.  They  serve  to  be 
interlaced  in  continued  speech.  They  serve  to  be 
recited  upon  occasion  of  themselves.  They  serve  if 
you  take  out  the  kernel  of  them,  and  make  them 
your  own.  I  have,  for  my  recreation  amongst  more 
serious  studies,  collected  some  few  of  them:* 
therein  fanning  the  old  ;  not  omitting  any  because 
they  are  vulgar,  for  many  vulgar  ones  are  excellent 
good ;  not  for  the  meanness  of  the  person,  but  be- 
cause they  are  dull  and  flat ;  and  adding  many  new, 
that  otherwise  would  have  died. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  the  morrow  of  her  corona- 
tion, it  being  the  custom  to  release  prisoners 
at  the  inauguration  of  a  prince,  went  to  the 
chapel;  and  in  the  great  chamber,  one  of  her 
courtiers,  who  was  well  known  to  her,  either 
out  of  his  own  motion,  or  by  the  instigation  of 
a  wiser  man,  presented  her  with  a  petition;  and 

♦This  collection  his  lordship  made  out  of  his 
memory,  without  turning  any  book. — Rawley. 
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before  a  great  number  of  courtiers,  besougjit 
her  with  a  loud  voice,  "That  now  this  good 
time,  there  might  be  four  or  five  principal 
prisoners  more  released:  those  were  the  four 
evangelists  and  the  apostle  St.  Paul,  who  had 
been  long  shut  up  in  an  unknown  tongue,  as  it 
were  in  prison;  so  as  they  could  not  converse 
with  the  common  people."  The  Queen  an- 
swered very  gravely,  "That  it  was  best  first  to 
inquire  of  them,  whether  they  would  be  re- 
leased or  no." 

Queen  Ann  Bullen,  at  the  time  when  she  was 
led  to  be  beheaded  in  the  Tower,  called  one  of 
the  king's  privy  chamber  to  her,  and  said  unto 
him,  "Commend  me  to  the  king,  and  tell  him, 
that  he  hath  been  ever  constant  in  his  course 
of  advancing  me:  from  a  private  genttewoman 
he  made  me  a  marchioness,  and  from  a  mar- 
chioness a  queen ;  and  now,  that  he  hath  left  no 
higher  degree  of  earthly  honor,  he  intends  to 
crown  my  innocency  with  the  glory  of  martyr- 
dom." 

A  great  officer  in  France  was  in  danger  to 
have  lost  his  place;  but  his  wife,  by  her  suit 
and  means  making,  made  his  peace;  where- 
upon a  pleasant  fellow  said,  "That  he  had  been 
crushed,  but  that  he  saved  himself  upon  his 
horns." 

When  the  archduke  did  raise  his  siege  from 
the  Grave,  the  then  secretary  came  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  queen,  having  first  intelligence 
thereof,  said  to  the  secretary,  "Wot  you  what: 
The  archduke  has  risen  from  the  Grave."  He 
answered.   "What,  without  the  trumpet  of  the 
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archangel?"    The  queen  replied,  "Yes,  without 
the  sound  of  trumpet." 

The  council  did  make  remonstrance  unto 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  the  continual  conspiracies 
against  her  life;  and  namely,  that  a  man  was 
lately  taken,  who  stood  ready  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous and  suspicious  manner  to  do  the  deed: 
and  they  showed  her  the  weapon  wherewith  he 
thought  to  have  acted  it.  And  therefore  they 
advised  her  that  she  should  go  less  abroad  to 
take  the  air,  weakly  attended,  as  she  used.  But 
the  queen  answered:  "That  she  had  rather  be 
dead,  than  put  in  custody." 

Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  his  queen  was 
young  with  child;  Count  Soissons,  that  had 
his  expectation  upon  the  crown,  when  it  was 
-twice  or  thrice  thought  that  the  queen  was  with 
child  before,  said  to  some  of  his  friends,  "That 
it  was  but  a  pillow."  This  had  someways  come 
to  the  king's  ear;  who  kept  it  till  such  time 
as  the  queen  waxed  great:  then  he  called  the 
Count  of  Soissons  to  him,  and  said,  faying  his 
hand  upon  the  queen's  belly:  "Come,  cousin, 
is  this  a  pillow?"  The  Count  of  Soissons  an- 
swered, "Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  pillow  for  all  France 
to  sleep  upon." 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  wont  to  say,  upon  the 
commission  of  sales,  "That  the  commissioners 
used  her  like  strawberry  wives,  that  laid  two 
or  three  great  strawberries  at  the  mouth  of 
their  pot,  and  all  the  rest  were  little  ones;  so 
they  made  her  two  or  three  good  prizes  of  the 
first  particulars,  but  fell  straightways." 
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Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  say  of  her  instruc- 
tions to  great  officers,  "That  they  were  like  to 
garments,  strait  at  the  first  putting  on,  but 
did  by  and  by  wear  loose  enough/' 

A  great  officer  at  court,  when  my  lord  of 
Essex  was  first  in  trouble;  and  that  he  and 
those  that  dealt  for  him  would  talk  much  of 
my  lord's  friends,  and  of  his  enemies,  answered 
to  one  of  them,  "I  will  tell  you,  I  know  but  one 
friend  and  one  enemy  my  lord  hath,  and  that 
one  friend  is  the  queen,  and  that  one  enemy  is 
himself." 

The  book  for  deposing  King  Richard  the  Sec- 
ond,  and  the  coming  in  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
supposed  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Hayward,  who 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  it,  had  much 
incensed  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  she  asked  Mr 
Bacon,  being  then  of  her  counsel  learned, 
"Whether  there  were  any  treason  contained  in 
It?"  Who  intending  to  do  him  a  pleasure,  and 
to  take  off  the  queen's  bitterness  with  a  merry 
conceit,  answered,  "No,  madam,  for  treason  I 
cannot  deliver  an  opinion  that  there  is  any,  bui 
very  much  felony."  The  queen,  apprehending 
it  gladly,  asked,  "How?  and  wherein?"  Mr. 
Bacon  answered,  "Because  he  had  stolen  many 
of  his  sentences  and  conceits  out  of  Cornelius 
Tacitus." 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  dilatory  enough  in 
suits,  of  her  own  nature;  and  the  lord  treasurer 
Burleigh  being  a  wise  man,  and  willing  therein 
to  feed  her  humor,  would  say  to  her:  "Madam, 
you  do  well  to  let  suitors  stay;  for  I  shall  tell 
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you  'bis  dat,  qui  cito  dat;'  if  you  grant  them 
speedily,  they  will  come  again  the  sooner." 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who  was  keeper  of  the 
great  seal  of  England,  when  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  her  progress  came  to  his  house  at  Gorham- 
bury,  and  said  to  him,  "My  lord,  what  a  little 
house  have  you  gotten!"  answered  her, 
"Madam,  my  house  is  well,  but  it  is  you  that 
have  made  me  too  great  for  my  house." 

The  lord  keeper,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  was 
asked  his  opinion  by  my  lord  of  Leicester  con- 
cerning two  persons  whom  the  queen  seemed 
to  think  well  of:  "By  my  troth,  my  lord,"  said 
he,  "the  one  is  a  grave  counsellor;  the  other 
is  a  proper  young  man;  and  so  he  will  be  as 
long  as  he  lives." 

The  lord  keeper,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  was 
asked  his  opinion  by  Queen  Elizabeth  of  one 
of  these  monopoly  licenses?  And  he  answered, 
"Madam,  will  you  have  me  speak  the  trutif? 
Licentia  omnes  deteriores  sumus."  We  are  all 
the  worse  for  licenses. 

My  Lord  of  Essex,  at  the  succour  of  Roan, 
made  twenty-four  knights,  which  at  that  time 
was  a  great  number.  Divers  of  those  gentle- 
men were  of  weak  and  small  means;  which 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  heard,  she  said,  "My 
lord  might  have  done  well  to  have  built  his 
alms  house,  before  he  made  his  knights." 

The  deputies  of  the  reformed  religion,  after 
the  massacre  which  was  at  Paris  upon  St. 
Batholomew's   day,  treated  with  the  king     nd 
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queen-mother,  and  some  other  of  the  council, 
for  a  peace.  Both  sides  were  agreed  upon  the 
articles.  The  question  was,  upon  the  security 
for  the  performance.  After  some  particulars 
propounded  and  rejected,  the  queen-mother 
said,  "Why,  is  not  the  word  of  a  king  sufficient 
security?"  One  of  the  deputies  answered,  "No, 
by  St.  Bartholomew,  madam." 

When  peace  was  renewed  with  the  French  in 
England,  divers  of  the  great  counsellors  were 
presented  from  the  French  with  jewels:  the 
Lord  Henry  Howard,  being  then  Earl  of 
Northampton,  and  a  counsellor,  was  omitted. 
Whereupon  the  king  said  to  him,  "My  lord,  how 
happens  it  that  you  have  not  a  jewel  as  well 
as  the  rest?"  My  lord  answered,  according  to 
the  fable  in  ^sop:  "Non  sum  Gallus,  itaque 
non  reperi  gemmam." 

There  was  a  minister  deprived  for  incon- 
formity,  who  said  to  some  of  his  friends,  "that 
if  they  deprived  him,  it  should  cost  a  hundred 
men's  lives."  The  party  understood  it,  as  if, 
being  a  turbulent  fellow,  he  would  have  moved 
sedition,  and  complained  of  him;  whereupon 
being  convented  and  apposed  upon  that  speech, 
he  said  his  meaning-  was,  "that  if  he  lost  his 
benefice,  he  would  practice  physic,  and  then 
he  thought  he  should  kill  a  hundred  men  in 
time." 

When  Rabelais,  the  great  jester  of  France, 
lay  on  his  death  bed,  and  they  gave  him  the 
extreme  unction,  a  familiar  friend  came  to  him 
afterwards,     and     asked     him    how     he     did? 
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Rabelais  answered,   "Even  going  my   journey, 
they  have  greased  my  boots  already." 

Thales,  as  he  looked  upon  the  stars,  fell  to- 
wards water;  whereupon  it  was  after  said, 
"that  if  he  had  looked  into  the  water  he  might 
have  seen  the  stars,  but  looking  up  to  the  stars 
he  could  not  see  the  water." 

Master  Mason  of .  Trinity  College  sent  his 
pupil  to  another  of  the  fellows,  to  borrow  a 
book  of  him,  who  told  him,  "I  am  loth  to  lend 
my  books  out  of  my  chamber,  but  if  it  please 
thy  tutor  to  come  and  read  upon  it  in  my 
chamber,  he  shall  as  long  as  he  will."  It  was 
winter,  and  some  days  after  the  same  fellow 
,  sent  to  Mr.  Mason  to  borrow  his  bellows;  but 
Mr.  Mason  said  to  this  pupil,  "I  am  loth  to 
lend  my  bellows  out  of  my  chamber,  but  if  thy 
tutor  would  come  and  blow  the  fire  in  my 
chamber,  he  shall  as  long  as  he  will." 

In  Flanders  by  accident  a  Flemish  tiler  fell 
from  the  top  of  a  house  upon  a  Spaniard,  and 
killed  him,  though  he  escaped  himself:  the 
next  of  the  blood  prosecuted  his  death  with 
great  violence,  and  when  he  was  offered 
pecuniary  recompense,  nothing  would  serve 
him  but  lex  talionis:  whereupon  the  judge  said 
to  him:  "that  if  he  did  urge  that  sentence,  it 
must  be,  that  he  should  go  up  to  the  top  of 
the  house,  and  then  fall  down  upon  the  tiler." 

There  was  a  young  man  in  Rome  that  was 
very  like  Augustus  Caesar;  Augustus  took 
knowledge  of  him,  and  sent  for  the  man,  and 
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asked  him,  "Was  your  mother  ever  at  Rome?" 
He  answered,  "No,  sir,  but  my  father  was." 

Augustus  Caesar  was  invited  to  supper  by  one 
of  his  old  friends,  that  had  conversed  with  him 
in  his  less  fortunes,  and  had  but  ordinary  en- 
tertainment; whereupon  at  his  going  away,  he 
said,  "I  did  not  know  that  you  and  I  were  so 
familiar." 

There  was  a  captain  sent  to  an  exploit  by 
his  general  with  forces  that  were  not  likely  to 
achieve  the  enterprise;  the  captain  said  to 
him,  "Sir,  appoint  but  half  so  many."  "Why?" 
saith  the  general.  The  captain  answered,  "Be- 
cause it  is  better  fewer  die  than  more." 

There  was  a  harbinger  who  had  lodged  a 
gentleman  in  a  very  ill  room,  who  expostulated 
with  him  somewhat  rudely;  but  the  harbinger 
carelessly  said:  "You  will  take  pleasure  in  it 
when  you  are  out  of  it," 

There  is  a  Spanish  adage,  "Love  without  end 
hath  no  end";  meaning,  that  if  it  were  begun 
not  upon  particular  ends  it  would  last. 

A  company  of  scholars  going  together  to 
catch  conies,  carried  one  scholar  with  them, 
which  had  not  much  more  wit  than  he  was 
born  with;  and  to  him  they  gave  in  charge, 
that  if  he  saw  any,  he  thould  be  silent,  for 
fear  of  scaring  them.  But  he  no  sooner  espied 
a  company  of  rabbits,  before  the  rest,  but  he 
cried  aloud,  "Ecce  multi  cuniculi,"  which  in 
English  signifies,  "Behold  many  conies";  which 
he  had  no  sooner  said,  but  the  conies  ran  to 
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their  burrows:  and  he  being  checked  by  them 
for  it,  answered,  "Who  the  devil  would  have 
thought  that  the  rabbits  understood  Latin?" 

Solon  compared  the  people  unto  the  sea,  and 
orators  and  counsellors  to  the  winds:  for  that 
the  sea  would  be  calm  and  quiet,  if  the  winds 
did  not  trouble  it. 

A  man  being  very  jealous  of  his  wife,  inso- 
much that  which  way  soever  she  went,  he 
would  be  prying  at  her  heels;  and  she  being 
so  grieved  thereat,  in  plain  terms  told  him, 
"that  if  he  did  not  for  the  future  leave  off  his 
proceedings  in  that  nature  she  would  graft 
such  a  pair  of  horns  upon  his  head,  that  should 
hinder  him  from  coming  out  of  any  door  in 
the  house." 

A  tinker  passing  Cheapside  with  his  usual 
tone,  "Have  you  any  work  for  a  tinker?"  an 
apprentice  standing  at  a  door  opp&site  to  a 
pillory  there  set  up,  called  the  tinker,  with  an 
intent  to  put  a  jest  upon  him,  and  told  him, 
"that  he  should  do  very  well  if  he  would  stop 
those  two  holes  in  the  pillory";  to  which  the 
tinker  answered,  "that  if  he  would  put  in  his 
head  and  ears  a  while  in  that  pillory,  he  would 
bestow  both  brass  and  nails  upon  him  to  hold 
him  in,  and  give  him  his  labor  into  the  bar- 
gain." 

Whitehead,  a  grave  divine,  was  much  es- 
teemed by  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  not  preferred, 
because  he  was  against  the  government  of 
bishops;  he  was  of  a  blunt  stoical  nature:  he 
came  one  day  to  the  queen,  and  the  queen  hap- 
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pened  to  say  to  him,  "I  like  thee  the  better, 
Whitehead,  because  thou  livest  unmarried." 
He  answered,  "In  troth,  madam,  I  like  you  the 
worse  for  the  same  cause." 

Dr.  Laud  said,  "that  some  hypocrites  and 
seeming  mortified  men,  that  held  down  their 
heads  like  bulrushes,  were  like  the  little  images 
that  they  place  in  the  very  bowing  vaults  of 
churches,  that  look  as  if  they  held  up  the 
church,  but  are  but  puppets." 

There  was  a  lady  of  the  west  country,  that 
gave  great  entertainment  at  her  house  to  most 
of  the  gallant  gentlemen  thereabouts,  and 
amongst  others  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  This  lady, 
though  otherwise  a  stately  dame,  was  a  notable 
good  housewife;  and  in  the  morning  betimes 
she  called  to  one  of  her  maids  that  looked  to 
the  swine,  and  asked,  "Are  the  pigs  served?" 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  chamber  was  fast  by  the 
lady's,  so  as  he  heard  her:  a  little  before  din- 
ner the  lady  came  down  in  great  state  into  the 
great  chamber,  which  was  full  of  gentlemen: 
and  as  soon  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  set  eye  upon 
her,  "Madam,"  saith  he,  "are  the  pigs  served?" 
The  lady  answered,  "You  know  best  whether 
you  have  had  your  breakfast." 

There  were  fishermen  drawing  the  river  at 
Chelsea:  Mr.  Bacon  came  thither  by  chance  in 
the  afternoon,  and  offered  to  buy  their  draught 
they  were  willing.  He  asked  them  what  they 
would  take.  They  asked  thirty  shillings.  Mr. 
Bacon  offeree^  them  ten.  They  refused  it. 
"Why  then,"  saith  Mr.  Bacon,  "I  will  be  only  a 
looker   on."   They  drew,  and   catched  nothing. 
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Saith  Mr.  Bacon,  "Are  not  you  mad  fellows 
now,  that  might  have  had  an  angel  in  your 
purse,  to  have  made  merry  withal,  and  to  have 
warmed  you  throughly,  and  now  you  must  go 
home  with  nothing?"  "Ay,  but,"  saith  the 
fishermen,  "we  had  hope  then  to  make  a  better 
gain  of  it."  Saith  Mr.  Bacon,  "Well,  my  mas- 
ter, then  I  will  tell  you,  hope  is  a  good  break- 
fast, but  it  is  a  bad  supper." 

Mr.  Bacon,  after  he  had  been  vehement  in 
parliament  against  depopulation  and  enclos- 
ures; and  that  soon  after  the  queen  told  him 
that  she  had  referred  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Mill's 
cause  to  certain  counsellors  and  judges;  and 
asked  him  how  he  liked  it,  answered,  "Oh, 
madam,  my  mind  is  known;  I  am  against  all 
enclosures,  and  especially  against  enclosed  jus- 
tice." 

When  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  the  lord  keeper 
lived,  every  room  in  Gorhambury  was  served 
with  a  pipe  of  water  from  the  ponds,  distant 
about  a  mile  off.  In  the  life  time  of  Mr.  An- 
thony Bacon,  the  water  ceased.  After  whose 
death,  his  lordship  coming  to  the  inheritance, 
could  not  recover  the  water  without  infinite 
charge:  when  he  was  lord  chancellor,  he  built 
Verulam  house,  close  by  the  pond  yard,  for  a 
place  of  privacy  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
dispatch  any  urgent  business.  And  being  asked, 
why  he  built  that  house  there,  his  lordship  an- 
swered, "that  since  he  could  not  carry  the 
water  to  his  house,  he  would  carry  his  house  to 
the  water." 

Rabelais  tells  a  tale  of  one  that  was  very 
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fortunate  in  compounding  differences.  His  son 
undertook  the  said  course,  but  could  never 
compound  any.  Whereupon  he  came  to  his 
father,  and  asked  him  what  art  he  had  to  recon- 
cile differences.  He  answered:  "he  had  no 
other  but  this:  to  watch  when  the  two  parties 
were  much  wearied,  and  their  hearts  were  too 
great  to  seek  reconcilement  at  one  another's 
hands;  then  to  be  a  means  betwixt  them,  and 
upon  no  other  terms."  After  which  the  son 
went  home,  and  prospered  in  the  same  under- 
takings. 

Alonso  Cartilio  was  informed  by  his  steward 
of  the  greatness  of  his  expense,  being  such  as 
he  could  not  hold  out  therewith.  The  bishop 
asked  him,  wherein  it  chiefly  arose.  His  stew- 
ard told  him,  in  the  multitude  of  his  servants. 
The  bishop  bade  him  to  make  him  a  note  of 
those  that  were  necessary,  and  those  that  might 
be  spared.  Which  he  did.  And  the  bishop 
taking  occasion  to  read  it  before  most  of  his 
servants,  said  to  his  steward,  "Well,  let  these 
remain  because  I  have  need  of  them;  and  these 
other  also  because  they  have  need  of  me." 

Charles,  king  of  Sweden,  a  great  enemy  of 
the  Jesuits,  when  he  took  any  of  their  colleges, 
he  would  hang  the  old  Jesuits,  and  put  the 
young  to  his  mines,  saying,  "that  since  they 
wrought  so  hard  above  ground,  he  would  try 
how  they  eould  work  under  ground." 

In  chancery,  at  one  time  when  the  counsel 
of  the  parties  set  forth  the  boundaries  of  the 
land  in  question  by  the  plot;  and  the  counsel 
of  one  part  said,  "We  lie  on  this  side,  my  lord"; 
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and  the  counsel  of  the  other  part  said,  "And 
we  lie  on  this  side":  the  lord  chancellor  Hatton 
stood  up  and  said:  "If  you  lie  on  both  sides, 
whom  will  you  have  me  to  believe?" 

Sir  Thomas  More  had  only  daughters  at  the 
first  and  his  wife  did  ever  pray  for  a  boy.  At 
last  she  had  a  boy,  which  being  come  to  man's 
estate,  proved  but  simple.  Sir  Thomas  said  to 
his  wife,  "Thou  prayedst  so  long  for  a  boy, 
that  he  will  be  a  boy  as  long  as  he  lives." 

Sir  Thomas  More  on  the  day  that  he  was 
beheaded  had  a  barber  sent  to  him,  because 
his  hair  was  long;  which  was  thought  would 
make  him  more  commiserated  with  the  people. 
The  barber  came  to  him,  and  asked  him, 
"Whether  he  would  be  pleased  to  be  trimmed?" 
"In  faith,  honest  fellow,"  saith  Sir  Thomas, 
"the  king  and  I  have  a  suit  for  my  head;  and 
till  the  title  be  cleared,  I  will  do  no  cost  upon 
it." 

The  former  Sir  Thomas  More  had  sent  him 
by  a  suitor  in  chancery  two  silver  flagons. 
When  they  were  presented  by  the  gentleman's 
servant,  he  said  to  one  of  his  men,  "Have  him 
to  the  cellar,  and  let  him  have  of  my  best 
wine";  and,  turning  to  the  servant,  said,  "Tell 
thy  master,  if  he  like  it,  let  him  not  spare  it." 

Michael  Angelo,  the  famous  painter,  painting 
in  the  pope's  chapel  the  portraiture  of  hell  and 
damned  souls,  made  one  of  the  damned  souls 
so  like  a  cardinal  that  was  his  enemy,  as  every- 
body at  first  sight  knew  it.  Whereupon  the 
cardinal  complained  to  Pope  Clement,  humbly 
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praying  it  might  be  defaced.  The  pope  said  to 
him,  "Why,  you  know  very  well,  I  have  power 
to  deliver  a  soul  out  of  purgatory,  but  not  out 
of  hell." 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  when  a  certain  nimble- 
witted  counsellor  at  the  bar,  who  was  forward 
to  speak,  did  interrupt  him  often,  said  unto 
him,  "There  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  you 
and  me:  a  pain  to  me  to  speak,  and  a  pain  to 
V/ou  to  hold  your  peace. " 

The  same  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  upon  bills  ex- 
hibited to  discover  where  lands  lay,  upon  proof 
that  they  had  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  but 
could  not  set  it  forth,  was  wont  to  say:  "And 
if  you  cannot  find  your  land  in  the  country, 
how  will  you  have  me  find  it  in  the  chan- 
cery?" 

There  was  a  king  of  Hungary  took  a  bishop 
in  battle,  and  kept  him  prisoner:  whereupon 
the  pope  writ  a  monitory  to  him,  for  he  had 
broken  the  privilege  of  holy  church,  and  taken 
his  son.  The  king  sent  an  ambassage  to  him, 
and  sent  withal  the  armor  wherein  the  bishop 
was  taken,  and  this  only  in  writing,  "Vide  num 
haec  sit  vestis  filii  tui";  "know  now  whether 
this  be  thy  son's  coat." 

Sir  Amyas  Pawlet,  when  he  saw  too  much 
haste  made  in  a  matter,  was  wont  to  say,  "Stay 
a  while,  that  we  may  make  an  end  the  sooner." 

A  master  of  the  requests  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  divers  times  moved  for  audience,  and  been 
put  off.     At   last  he   came  to   the  queen   in  a 
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progress,  and  had  on  a  new  pair  of  boots.  The 
queen,  who  loved  not  the  smell  of  new  leather, 
said  to  him,  "Fy,  sloven,  thy  new  hoots  stink." 
"Madam,"  said  he,  "it  is  not  my  new  boots  that 
stink;  but  it  is  the  stale  bills  that  I  have  kept 
so  long." 

Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  used  to  say,  "Whoso- 
ever hath  a  good  presence  and  a  good  fashion, 
carries  continual   letters   of   recommendation." 

It  was  said  of  Augustus,  and  afterward  the 
like  was  said  of  Septimius  Severus,  both  which 
did  infinite  mischief  in  their  beginnings,  and 
infinite  good  toward  their  ends,  "that  they 
should  either  have  never  been  born  or  never 
died." 

Constantine  the  Great,  in  a  kind  of  envy, 
himself  being  a  great  builder,  as  Trajan  like- 
wise was,  would  call  Trajan,  Parietaria,  wall- 
flower; because  his  name  was  upon  so  many 
walls. 

Ethelwold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  a  famine, 
sold  all  the  rich  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the 
church,  to  relieve  the  poor  with  the  bread,  and 
said,  "there  was  no  reason  that  the  dead  tem- 
ples of  God  should  be  sumptuously  furnished, 
and  the  living  temples  suffer  penury." 

After  a  great  fight,  there  came  to  the  camp 
of  Consalvo  the  great  captain,  a  gentleman 
proudly  horsed  and  armed.  Diego  de  Mendoza 
asked  the  great  captain,  "Who  is  this?"  Who 
answered,  "It  is  Saint  Ermin,  who  never  ap- 
pears but  after  a  storm." 
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There  was  one  that  diad  greatly  in  debt: 
when  it  was  reported  in  some  company,  where 
divers  of  his  creditors  casually  were,  that  he 
was  dead,  one  begun  to  say,  "Well,  if  he  be 
gone,  then  ho  hath  carried  five  hundred  ducats 
of  mine  with  him  into  the  other  world";  and 
another  said,  "And  two  hundred  of  rnine";  and 
a  third  spake  of  great  sums  of  his.  Where- 
upon one  that  was  amongst  them  said,  "I  per- 
ceive now,  that  though  a  man  cannot  carry  any 
of  his  own  with  him  into  the  next  world,  yet 
he  may  carry  away  that  which  is  another 
man's." 

Bresquet,  jester  to  Francis  the  First  of 
France,  did  keep  a  calendar  of  fools,  wherewith 
he  did  use  to  make  the  king  sport;  telling  him 
ever  the  reason  why  he  put  any  one  into  his 
calendar.  When  Charles  the  Fifth,  emperor, 
upon  confidence  of  the  noble  nature  of  Francis, 
passed  through  France,  for  the  appeasing  of 
the  rebellion  of  Gaunt,  Bresquet  put  him  into 
his  calendar.  The  king  asked  him  the  cause. 
He  answered,  "Because  you  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  Charles  the  greatest  bitterness 
that  ever  prince  did  from  another,  nevertheless 
he  would  trust  his  person  into  your  hands." 
"Why,  Bresquet,"  said  the  king,  "what  wilt 
thou  say,  if  thou  seest  him  pass  back  in  as 
great  safety,  as  if  he  marched  through  the 
midst  of  Spain?"  Saith  Bresquet,  "Why  then 
I  will  put  him  out,  and  put  in  you." 

Mr.  Bettenham  said,  that  virtuous  men  were 
like  some  herbs  and  spices,  that  give  not  out 
their  sweet  smell,  till  they  be  broken  or  crushed. 
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There  was  a  painter  became  a  physician: 
whereupon  one  said  to  him:  "You  have  done 
well;  for  before  the  faults  of  your  work  were 
seen,  but  now  they  are  unseen." 

There  was  a  gentleman  that  came  to  the  tilt 
all  in  orange-tawny,  and  ran  very  ill.  The  next 
day  he  came  again  all  in  green,  and  ran  worse. 
There  was  one  of  the  lookers  on  asked  another: 
"What  is  the  reason  that  this  gentleman 
changeth  his  colors?"  The  other  answered, 
"Sure,  because  it  may  be  reported,  that  the  gen- 
tleman in  green  ran  worse  than  the  gentleman 
in  the  orange-tawny." 

Zelim  was  the  first  of  the  Ottomans  that  did 
shave  his  beard,  whereas  his  predecessors  wore 
it  long.  One  of  his  bashaws  asked  him  why 
he  altered  the  custom  of  his  predecessors?  He 
answered,  "Because  you  bashaws  may  not  lead 
me  by  the  beard,  as  you  did  them." 

Mr.  Bettenham,  reader  of  Gray's  Inn,  used 
to  say  that  riches  were  like  muck;  when  it  lay 
in  a  heap  it  gave  but  a  stench  and  ill  odor;  but 
when  it  was  spread  upon  the  ground,  then  it 
was  cause  of  much  fruit. 

Galba  succeeded  Nero,  and  his  age  being  de- 
spised, there  was  much  license  and  confusion 
in  Rome  during  his  empire;  whereupon  a  sena- 
tor said  in  full  senate:  "It  were  better  to  live 
where  nothing  is  lawful,  then  where  all  things 
are  lawful." 

Chilon  said,  that  kings,  friends  and  favorites 
were    like    casting    counters;    that    sometimes 
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stood  for  one,  sometimes  for  ten,  sometimes  for 
a  hundred. 

Diogenes  begging,  as  divers  philosophers  then 
used,  did  beg  more  of  a  prodigal  man  than  of 
the  rest  which  were  present.  Whereupon  one 
said  to  him:  "See  your  baseness,  that  when 
you  find  a  liberal  mind,  you  will  take  most  of 
him/'  "No,"  said  Diogenes,  "but  I  mean  to  beg 
of  the  rest  again." 

Themistocles,  when  an  ambassador  from  a 
mean  estate  did  speak  great  matters,  said  to 
him,  "Friend,  thy  words  would  require  a  city." 

Caesar  Borgia,  after  long  division  between 
him  and  the  lords  of  Romagna,  fell  accord  with 
them.  In  this  accord  there  was  an  article,  that 
he  should  not  call  them  at  any  time  all  together 
in  person.  The  meaning  was,  that  knowing 
his  dangerous  nature,  if  he  meant  them  treason, 
he  might  have  opportunity  to  oppress  them  all 
together  at  once.  Nevertheless,  he  used  such 
fine  art  and  fair  carriage,  that  he  won  their 
confidence  to  meet  all  together  in  council  at 
Cinigaglia,  where  he  murdered  them  all.  This 
act,  when  it  was  related  unto  Pope  Alexander, 
his  father,  by  a  cardinal,  as  a  thing  happy,  but 
very  perfidious,  the  pope  said,  "It  was  they 
that  broke  their  covenant  first,  in  coming  all 
together." 

Clodius  was  acquitted  by  a  corrupt  jury,  that 
had  palpably  taken  shares  of  money;  before 
they  gave  up  their  verdict,  they  prayed  of  the 
senate  a  guard,  that  they  might  do  their  con- 
sciences, for  that  Clodius  was  a  very  seditious 
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young  nobleman.  Whereupon  all  the  world 
gave  him  for  condemned.  But  acquitted  he  was. 
Catulus,  the  next  day  seeing  some  of  them  that 
had  acquitted  him  together,  said  to  them: 
"What  made  you  ask  of  us  a  guard?  Were  you 
afraid  your  money  should  be  taken  from  you  " 

At  the  same  judgment,  Cicero  gave  in  evi- 
dence upon  oath:  and  when  the  jury,  which  con- 
sisted of  fifty-seven,  had  passed  against  his  evi- 
dence, one  day  in  the  senate  Cicero  and  Clodius 
being  in  altercation,  Clodius  upbraided  him, 
and  said:  "Five  and  twenty  gave  me  credit: 
but  there  were  two  and  thirty  that  gave  you 
no  credit,  for  they  had  their  money  before- 
hand." 

Diogenes,  having  seen  that  the  kingdom  of 
Macedon,  which  before  was  contemptible  and 
low,  began  to  come  aloft  when  he  died,  was 
asked,  how  he  would  be  buried.  He  answered, 
"With  my  face  downwards;  for  within  a  while 
the  world  will  be  turned  upside  down,  and  then 
I  shall  lie  right." 

Cato  the  elder  was  wont  to  say,  that  the 
Romans  were  like  a  sheep;  a  man  were  better 
to  drive  a  flock  of  them  than  one  of  them. 

When  Lycurgus  was  to  reform  and  alter  the 
state  of  Sparta,  in  consultation  one  advised, 
that  it  should  be  reduced  to  an  absolute  popular 
equality:  but  Lycurgus  said  to  him:  "Sir,  be- 
gin it  in  your  own  house." 

Bion,  that  was  an  atheist,  was  showed  in  a 
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port  city,  in  a  temple  of  Neptune,  many  tables 
of  pictures,  of  such  as  had  in  tempests  made 
their  vows  to  Neptune,  and  were  saved  from 
shipwreck:  and  wis  asked,  "How  say  you  now? 
Do  you  not  acknowledge  the  power  of  the 
gods?"  But  saith  he:  "Ay,  but  where  are  they 
painted  that  have  been  drowned  after  their 
vows?" 

Cicero  was  at  dinner,  where  there  was  an 
ancient  lady  that  spake  of  her  own  yenrs,  and 
said,  "she  was  but  forty  years  Did."  One  that 
sat  by  Cicero  rounded  him  in  the  ear,  and  said: 
"She  talks  of  forty  years  old;  but  she  is  far 
more,  out  of  question."  Cicero  answered  him 
again:  "I  must  believe  her,  for  I  have  heard 
her  say  so  any  time  these  ten  years." 

There  was  a  soldier  that  vaunted  before 
Julius  Caesar  of  the  hurts  he  had  received  in 
h.is  face.  Julius  Caesar,  knowing  him  to  be  but 
a  coward,  told  him:  "You  were  best  take  heed 
next  time  you  run  away  how  you  look  back." 

Vespasian  asked  of  Apollonius,  what  was  the 
cause  of  Nero's  ruin.  Who  answered,  "Nero 
could  tune  the  harp  well,  but  in  government  he 
did  always  wind  up  the  strings  too  high,  or 
let  them  down  too  low." 

Aristippus  was  earnest  suitor  for  Dionysius 
for  some  grant,  who  would  give  no  ear  to  his 
suit.  Aristippus  fell  at  his  feet,  and  then 
Dionysius  granted  it.  One  that  stood  by  said 
i  fterwaras  to  Aristippus:  "You  a  philosopher, 
be    so   base   as   to   throw  yourself  at   the 
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tyrant's  feet  to  get  a  suit."  Aristippus  answered, 
"The  fault  is  not  mine,  but  the  fault  is  in 
Dionysius,  that  carries  his  ears  in  his  feet." 

Solon,  when  he  wept  for  his  son's  death,  and 
one  said  to  him,  "Weeping  will  not  help";  an- 
swered, "Alas,  therefore  I  weep,  because  weep- 
ing will  not  help." 

One  said  to  Aristippus:  "  Tis  a  strange  thing, 
why  men  should  rather  give  to  the  poor,  than 
to  philosophers."  He  answered,  "Because  they 
think  themselves  may  sooner  come  to  be  poor, 
than  to  be  philosophers." 

Trajan  would  say  of  the  vain  jealousy  of 
princes,  that  seek  to  make  away  those  that 
aspire  to  their  succession:  "that  there  was 
never  king  that  did  put  to  death  his  successor." 

Alexander  used  to  say  of  his  two  friends, 
Craterus  and  Hephaestion;  that  Hephaestion 
loved  Alexander,  and  Craterus  loved  the  king. 

It  fell  out  so,  that  as  Livia  went  abroad  in 
Rome,  there  met  her  naked  young  men  that 
were  sporting  in  the  streets,  which  Augustus 
went  about-  severely  to  punish  in  them;  but 
Livia  spake  for  them,  and  said,  "It  was  no 
more  to  chaste  women  than  so  many  statues." 

Philip  of  Macedon  was  wished  to  banish  one 
for  speaking  ill  of  him.  But  Philip  answered: 
"Better  he  speak  where  we  are  both  known, 
than  where  we  are  both  unknown."  U -- 

Lucullus  entertained  Pompey  in  one  of  his 
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magnificent  houses:  Pompey  said,  "This  is  a 
marvellous  fair  and  stately  house  for  the  sum- 
mer; but  methinks  it  should  be  very  cold  for 
winter."  Lucullus  answered,  "Do  you  not  think 
me  as  wise  as  divers  fowl  are,  to  change  my 
habitation  in  the  winter  season?" 

Plato  entertained  some  of  his  friends  at  a 
dinner,  and  had  in  the  chamber  a  bed,  or  couch, 
neatly  and  costly  furnished.  Diogenes  came  in, 
and  got  up  upon  the  bed,  and  trampled  it,  say- 
ing, "I  trample  upon  the  pride  of  Plato."  Plato 
mildly  answered,  "But  with  greater  pride,  Dio- 
genes." 

Pompey  being  commissioner  for  sending  grain 
to  Rome  in  time  of  dearth,  when  he  came  to 
the  sea,  found  it  very  tempestuous  and  danger- 
ous, insomuch  as  those  about  him  advised  him 
by  no  means  to  embark;  but  Pompey  said,  "It 
is  of  necessity  that  I  go,  not  that  I  live." 

Demosthenes  was  upbraided  by  JEschines, 
that  his  speeches  did  smell  of  the  lamp.  But 
Demosthenes  said,  "Indeed  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  between  that  which  you  and  I  do 
by  lamp-light." 

Demades  the  orator,  in  his  age  was  talkative, 
and  would  eat  hard:  Antipater  would  say  of 
him,  that  he  was  like  a  sacrifice,  that  nothing 
was  left  of  it  but  the  tongue  and  paunch. 

Philo  Judaeus  saith,  that  the  sense  is  like  the 
sun;  for  the  sun  seals  up  the  globe  of  heaven, 
and  opens  the  globe  of  earth:  so  the  sense  doth 
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obscure  heavenly   things,   and   reveals   earthly 
things. 

Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  Granicum,  had 
very  great  offers  made  him  by  Darius;  con- 
sulting with  his  captains  concerning  them,  Par- 
menio  said,  "Sure  I  would  accept  of  these  of- 
fers, if  I  were  as  Alexander."  Alexander  an- 
swered, "So  would  I,  if  I  were  as  Parmenio." 

Augustus  Caesar  would  say,  that  he  wondered 
that  Alexander  feared  he  should  want  work, 
having  no  more  worlds  to  conquer:  as  if  it  were 
not  as  hard  a  matter  to  keep,  as  to  conquer. 

Antigonus,  when  it  was  told  him,  that  the 
enemy  had  such  volleys  of  arrows  that  they 
did  hide  the  sun,  said,  "That  falls  out  well,  for 
it  is  hot  weather,  and  so  we  shall  fight  in  the 
ehade." 

Cato  the  elder,  being  aged,  buried  his  wife, 
and  married  a  young  woman.  His  son  came 
to  him,  and  said:  "Sir,  what  have  I  offended, 
that  you  have  brought  a  step-mother  into  your 
house?"  The  old  man  answered,  "Nay,  quite 
contrary,  son:  thou  pleasest  me  so  well,  as  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  more  such." 

Crassus  the  orator  had  a  fish  which  the  Ro- 
mans called  Muraena,  that  he  made  very  tame 
and  fond  of  him;  the  fish  died,  and  Crassus 
w«pt  for  it.  One  day  falling  in  contention  with 
Dcmitius  in  the  senate,  Domitius  said,  "Foolish 
Crassus,  you  wept  for  your  Muraena."  Crassus 
replied,  "That  is  more  than  you  did  for  both 
your  wives." 
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Philip,  Alexander's  father,  gave  sentence 
against  a  prisoner  what  time  he  was  drowsy, 
and  seemed  to  give  small  attention.  The  pris- 
oner, after  sentence  was  pronounced,  said,  "I 
appeal."  The  king,  somewhat  stirred,  said,  "To 
whom  do  you  appeal?"  The  prisoner  answered, 
"Prom  Philip  when  he  gave  no  ear,  to  Philip 
when  he  shall  give  ear." 

There  was  a  philosopher  that  disputed  with 
the  emperor  Adrian,  and  did  it  but  weakly. 
One  of  his  friends  that  stood  by,  afterwards 
said  unto  him,  "Methinks  you  were  not  like 
yourself  last  day,  in  argument  with  the  em- 
peror; I  could  have  answered  better  myself." 
"Why,"  said  the  philosopher,  "would  you  have 
me  contend  with  him  that  commands  thirty 
legions?" 

When  Alexander  passed  into  Asia,  he  gave 
large  donatives  to  his  captains,  and  other  prin- 
cipal men  of  virtue;  insomuch  as  Parmenio 
asked  him,  "Sir,  what  do  you  keep  for  your- 
self?" He  answered,  "Hoge?" 

There  was  one  that  found  a  great  mass  of 
money  digging  under  ground  in  his  grandfath- 
er's house;  and  being  somewhat  doubtful  of 
the  case,  signified  it  to  the  emperor  that  he 
had  found  such  treasure.  The  emperor  made  a 
rescript  thus:  "Use  it."  He  writ  back  again, 
that  the  sum  was  greater  than  his  estate  or 
condition  could  use.  The  emperor  writ  a  new 
rescript,  thus:  "Abuse  it." 

Julius  Caesar,  as  he  passed  by,  was,  by  ac- 
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clamation  of  some  that  stood  in  the  way,  termed 
King,  to  try  how  the  people  would  take  it  The 
people  showed  great  murmur  and  distaste  at 
it.  Caesar,  finding  where  the  wind  stood,  slight- 
ed it,  and  said,  "I  am  not  king,  but  Caesar;" 
as  if  they  had  mistaken  his  name.  For  Rex 
was  a  surname  amongst  the  Romans,  as  King 
is  with  us. 

When  Croesus,  for  his  glory,  showed  Solon  his 
great  treasures  of  gold,  Solon  said  to  him,  "If 
another  king  come  that  hath  better  iron  than 
you,  he  will  be  master  of  all  this  gold." 

Aristippus  being  reprehended  of  luxury  by 
one  that  was  not  rich,  for  that  he  gave  six 
crowns  for  a  small  fish,  answered,  "Why,  what 
would  you  have  given?"  The  other  said,  "Some 
twelve  pence."  Aristippus  said  again,  "And  six 
crowns  is  no  more  with  me." 

Plato  reprehended  severely  a  young  man  for 
entering  into  a  dissolute  house.  The  young  man 
said  to  him,  "Why  do  you  reprehend  so  sharp- 
ly for  so  small  a  matter?"  Plato  replied,  "But 
custom  is  no  small  matter." 

Archidamus,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  having  re- 
ceived from  Philip  ktng  of  Macedon,  after  Philip 
had  won  the  victory  of  Chaeronea  upon  the 
Athenians,  proud  letters,  writ  back  to  him, 
"That  if  he  measured  his  own  shadow,  he  weuld  "7 
find  it  no  longer  than  it  was  before  his  vie-  v 
tory." 

Pyrrhus,  when  his  friends  congratulated  to 
him  his  victory  over  the  Romans,   under  the 
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conduct  of  Fabricius,  but  with  great  slaughter 
of  his  own  side,  said  to  them  again,  "Yes,  but 
if  we  have  such  another  victory,  we  are  un- 
done." 

Plato  was  wont  to  say  of  his  master  Socra- 
tes, that  he  was  like  the  apothecaries'  gally- 
pots;  that  had  on  the  outside  apes,  and  owls, 
and  satyrs;   but  within,  precious  drugs. 

Alexander  sent  to  Phocion  a  great  present  of 
money.  Phocion  said  to  the  messenger,  "Why 
doth  the  king  send  to  me,  and  to  none  else?" 
The  messenger  answered,  "Because  he  takes 
you  to  be  the  only  good  man  in  Athens." 
Phocion  replied,  "If  he  thinks  so,  pray  let  him 
suffer  me  to  be  so  still." 

At  a  banquet  where  those  that  were  called 
the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece  were  invited  by 
the  ambassador  of  a  barbarous  king,  the  am- 
bassador related,  that  there  was  a  neighbor 
mightier  than  his  master,  picked  quarrels  with 
him,  by  making  impossible  demands,  otherwise 
threatening  war;  and  now  at  that  present  had 
demanded  of  him,  to  drink  up  the  sea.  Where- 
unto  one  of  the  wise  men  said,  "I  would  have 
him  undertake  it."  "Why,"  said  the  ambassador, 
"how  shall  he  come  off?"  "Thus,"  saith  the 
wise  man;  "let  that  king  first  stop  the  rivers 
which  run  into  the  sea,  which  are  no  part  of 
the  bargain,  and  then  your  master  will  perform 
it." 

Hanno  the  Carthaginian  was  sent  commis- 
sioner by  the  state,  affor  the  sooond  Cnrtlv 
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ian  war,  to  supplicate  for  peace,  and  in  the 
end  obtained  it:  yet  one  of  the  sharper  sen- 
ators said,  "You  have  often  broken  with  us  the 
peaces  whereunto  you  have  been  sworn;  I  pray, 
by  what  god  will  you  swear?"  Hanno  answered: 
"By  the  same  gods  that  have  punished  the  for- 
mer perjury  so  severely." 

Antisthenes  being  asked  of  one  what  learn- 
ing was  most  necessary  for  man's  life?  an- 
swered: "To_unlearn  that  which  is  nought." 

Diogenes,  when  mice  came  about  him  as  he 
was  eating,  said:  "I  see,  that  even  Diogenes 
nourisheth  parasites." 

Heraclitus  the  obscure  said:  "The  dry  light 
is  the  best  soul;"  meaning,  when  the  faculties 
intellectual  are  in  vigour,  not  drenched,  or,  as 
it  were,  blooded  by  the  affections. 

One  of  the  philosophers  was  asked  "in  what 
a  wise  man  differed  from  a  fool?"  He  an- 
swered, "Send  them  both  naked  to  those  that 
know  them  not,  and  you  shall  perceive." 

There  was  a  law  made  by  the  Romans  against 
the  bribery  and  extortion  of  the  governors  of 
provinces.  Cicero  saith  in  a  speech  of  his  to 
the  people,  "that  he  thought  the  provinces 
would  petition  to  the  state  of  Rome  to  have 
that  law  repealed.  For,"  saith  he,  "before  the 
governors  did  bribe  and  extort  as  much  as  was 
sufficient  for  themselves;  but  now  they  bribe 
and  extort  as  much  as  may  be  enough  not  only 
for  themselves,  but  for  the  judges,  and  jurors, 
and  magistrates." 
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Aristippus,  sailing  in  a  tempest,  showed  signs 
of  fear.  One  of  the  seamen  said  to  him,  in  an 
insulting  manner:  "We  that  are  plebeians  are 
not  troubled;  you  that  are  a  philosopher  are 
afraid."  Aristippus  answered:  "That  there  is 
not  the  like  wager  upon  it,  for  you  to  perish 
and  for  me." 

There  was  an  Epicurean  vaunted,  that  divers 
of  other  sects  of  philosophers  did  after  turn 
Epicureans;  but  there  never  were  any  Epicur- 
eans that  turned  to  any  other  sect.  Whereupon 
a  philosopher  that  was  of  another  sect,  said: 
"The  reason  was  plain,  for  that  cocks  may  be 
made  capons,  but  capons  could  never  be  made 
cocks." 

Chilon  would  say,  "That  gold  was  tried  with 
the  touchstone,  and  men  with  gold." 

Mr.  Popham,  afterwards  lord  chief  justice 
Popham,  when  he  was  speaker,  and  the  house 
of  commons  had  sat  long,  and  done  in  effect 
nothing;  coming  one  day  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
she  said  to  him:  "Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  hath 
passed  in  the  commons  house?"  He  answered, 
"If  it  please  your  majesty,  seven  weeks." 

Themistocles  in  his  lower  fortune  was  in  love 
with  a  young  gentleman  who  scorned  him;  but 
when  he  grew  to  his  greatness,  which  was 
soon  after,  he  sought  him:  Themistocles  said, 
"We  are  both  grown  wise,  but  too  late." 

Bion  was  sailing,  and  there  fell  out  a  great 
tempest;   and  the  mariners,  that  were  wicked 
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and  dissolute  fellows,  called  upon  the  gods;  but 
Bion  said  to  them,  "Peace,  let  them  not  know 
you  are  here." 

The  Turks  made  an  expedition  into  Persia; 
and  because  of  the  strait  jaws  of  the  mountains 
of  Armenia,  the  bashaws  consulted  which  way 
they  should  get  in.  One  that  heard  the  debate 
said,  "Here  is  much  ado  how  you  shall  get  in; 
but  I  hear  nobody  take  care  how  you  should 
get  out." 

Philip  King  of  Macedon  maintained  argu- 
ments with  a  musician  in  points  of  his  art, 
somewhat  peremptorily;  but  the  musician  said 
to  him,  "God  forbid,  Sir,  your  fortune  were  so 
hard,  that  you  should  know  these  things  better 
than  myself." 

Pace,  the  fool,  was  not  suffered  to  come  at 
Queen  Elizabeth,  because  of  his  bitter  humour. 
!  Yet  at  one  time,  some  persuaded  the  queen 
that  he  should  come  to  her;  undertaking  for 
him,  that  he  should  keep  within  compass;  so 
he  was  brought  to  her,  and  the  queen  said, 
"Come  on,  Pace;  now  we  shall  hear  of  our 
faults."  Saith  Pace,  "I  do  not  use  to  talk 
of  that  that  all  the  town  talks  of." 

After  the  defeat  of  Cyrus  the  younger, 
Falinus  was  sent  by  the  king  to  the  Grecians, 
who  had  for  their  part  rather  victory  than 
otherwise,  to  command  them  to  yield  their 
arms;  which  when  it  was  denied,  Falinus  said 
to  Clearchus;  "Well  then,  the  king  lets  yon 
know,  that  if  you  remove  from  the  place  where 
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you  are  now  encamped,  it  is  war;  if  you  stay, 
it  is  truce.  What  shall  I  say  you  will  do?" 
Clearchus  answered,  "It  pleaseth  us,  as  it 
pleaseth  the  king."  "How  is  that?"  saith 
Falinus.  Saith  Clearchus,  "If  we  remove,  war; 
if  we  stay,  truce;"  and  so  would  not  disclose 
his  purpose. 

Nero  was  wont  to  say  of  his  master  Seneca, 
"That  his  style  was  like  mortar  without  lime." 

A  seaman  coming  before  the  judges  of  the 
admiralty  for  admittance  into  an  office  of  a 
ship  bound  for  the  Indies,  was  by  one  of  the 
judges  much  slighted,  as  an  insufficient  person 
for  that  office  he  sought  to  obtain;  the  judge 
telling  him,  "that  he  believed  he  could  not  say 
the  points  of  his  compass."  The  seaman  an- 
swered: "that  he  could  say  them,  under  favour, 
better  than  he  could  say  his  Pater-noster."  The 
judge  replied:  "that  he  would  wager  twenty 
shillings  with  him  upon  that."  The  seaman 
taking  him  up,  it  came  to  trial  and  the  seaman 
began  and  said  all  the  points  of  his  compass 
very  exactly;  the  judge  likewise  said  his  Pater- 
noster; and  when  he  had  finished  it,  he  re- 
quired the  wager  according  to  agreement;  be- 
cause the  seaman  was  to  say  his  compass 
better  than  he  his  Pater-noster,  which  he  had 
not  performed.  "Nay,  I  pray,  sir,  hold,"  quoth 
the  seaman,  "the  wager  is  not  finished;  for  I 
have  but  half  done;"  and  so  he  immediately 
said  his  compass  backward  very  exactly;  which 
the  judge  failing  of  in  his  Pater-noster,  the 
seaman  carried  away  the  prize. 
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One  was  saying  that  his  great  grandfather, 
and  grandfather,  and  father,  died  at  sea:  said 
another  that  heard  him,  "And  I  were  as  you,  I 
would  never  come  at  sea."  "Why,"  saith  he, 
"where  did  your  great  grandfather,  and  grand- 
father, and  father  die?"  He  answered;  "Where 
but  in  their  beds?"  He  answered;  "And  I  were 
as  you,  I  would  never  come  in  bed." 

There  was  a  dispute,  whether  great  heads  or 
little  heads  had  the  better  wit?  And  one  said, 
"it  must  needs  be  the  little:  for  that  it  is  a 
maxim,  'Omne  majus  continet  in  se  minus.'" 

Sir  Thomas  More,  when  the  counsel  of  the 
party  pressed  him  for  a  longer  day  to  perform 
the  decree,  said;  "Take  Saint  Barnaby's  day, 
which  is  the  longest  day  in  the  year."  Now 
Saint  Barnaby's  day  was  within  few  days  fol- 
lowing. 

One  of  the  fathers  saith,  "That  there  is  but 
this  difference  between  the  death  of  old  men 
and  young  men;  that  old  men  go  to  death,  and 
death  comes  to  young  men." 

Jason  the  Thessalian  was  wont  to  say,  "that 
some  things  must  be  done  unjustly,  that  many 
things  may  be  done  justly." 

Demetrius  king  of  Macedon  would  at  times 
retire  himself  from  business,  and  give  himself 
wholly  to  pleasures.  One  of  those  his  retirings, 
giving  out  that  he  was  sick,  his  father  An- 
tigonus  came  on  the  sudden  to  visit  him;  a^d 
met  a  fair  dainty  youth  coming  out  of  his  cham- 
ber. When  Antigonus  came  in,  Demetrius  said; 
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"Sir,  the  fever  left  me  right  now."  Antigonus 
replied,  "I  think  it  was  he  that  I  met  at  the 
door." 

Cato  Major  would  say,  "That  wise  men 
learned  more  by  fools,  than  fools  by  wise  men." 

When  it  was  said  to  Anaxagoras;  "The 
Athenians  have  condemned  you  to  die;"  he 
said  again,  "And  nature  them." 

Alexander,  when  his  father  wished  him  to 
run  for  the  prize  of  the  race  at  the  Olympian 
games,  for  he  was  very  swift,  answered;  "He 
would,  if  he  might  run  with  kings." 

Antigonus  used  often  to  go  disguised,  and  to 
listen  at  the  tents  of  his  soldiers;  and  at  a 
time  heard  some  that  spoke  very  ill  of  him. 
Whereupon  he  opened  the  tent  a  little,  and  said 
to  them;  "If  you  would  speak  ill  of  me,  you 
should  go  a  little  farther  off." 

Aristippus  said;  "That  those  that  studied 
particular  sciences,  and  neglected  philosophy, 
were  like  Penelope's  wooers,  that  made  love 
to  the  waiting  woman." 

The  ambassadors  of  Asia  Minor  came  to  An- 
tonius,  after  he  had  imposed  upon  them  a  dou- 
ble tax,  and  said  plainly  to  him;  "That  if  he 
would  have  two  tributes  in  one  %  year,  he  must 
give  them  two  seed-times  and  two  harvests." 

An  orator  of  Athens  said  to  Demosthenes: 
"The  Athenians  will  kill  you  if  they  wax  mad." 
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Demosthenes  replied,  "And  they  will  kill  you  if 
they  be  in  good  sense." 

Epictetus  used  to  say:  "That  one  of  the  vul- 
gar, in  any  ill  that  happens  to  him,  blames  oth- 
ers; a  novice  in  philosophy  blames  himself; 
and  a  philosopher  blames  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other." 

Cato  the  elder,  what  time  many  of  the  Ro- 
mans had  statues  erected  in  their  honor,  was 
asked  by  one  in  a  kind  of  wonder,  "Why  he 
had  none?"  He  answered,  "He  had  much  rather 
men  should  ask  and  wonder  why  he  had  no 
statue,  than  why  he  had  a  statue." 

A  certain  friend  of  Sir  Thomas  More's,  tak- 
ing great  pains  about  a  book,  which  he  intended 
to  publish,  being  well  conceited  of  his  own  wit> 
which  no  man  else  thought  worthy  of  com 
mendation,  brought  it  to  Sir  Thomas  More  U 
peruse  it,  and  pass  his  judgment  upon  it;  whicl 
he  did:  and  finding  nothing  therein  worth) 
the  press,  he  said  to  him  with  a  grave  counte 
nance:  "That  if  it  were  in  verse  it  would  bi 
more  worthy."  Upon  which  words,  he  went  im- 
mediately and  turned  it  into  verse  and  then 
brought  it  to  Sir  Thomas  again;  who  looking 
thereon,  said  soberly:  "Yes,  marry,  now  it  is 
somewhat,  for  now  it  is  rhyme;  whereas  be- 
fore it  was  neither  rhyme  nor  reason." 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  used  to  say,  "That  critics 
were  like  brushers  of  noblemen's  clothes." 

When  King  Edward  the  Second  was  amongst 
his  torturers,  who  hurried  him  to  and  fro,  that 
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no  man  should  know  where  he  was,  they  set 
him  down  upon  a  bank:  and  one  time,  the  more 
to  disguise  his  face,  shaved  him,  and  washed 
him  with  cold  water  of  a  ditch  by:  the  ki#g 
said:  "Well,  yet  I  will  have  warm  water  for 
my  beard:"  and  so  shed  abundance  of  tears. 

One  of  the  Seven  was  wont  to  say:  "That 
laws  were  like  cobwebs;  where  the  small  flies 
were  caught,  and  the  great  brake  through." 

Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  having  much 
abated  the  greatness  and  power  of  the  peers, 
nobility,  and  court  of  parliament,  would  say, 
"That  he  had  brought  the  crown  out  of  ward." 

There  was  a  cowardly  Spanish  soldier,  that 
in  a  defeat  the  Moors  gave,  ran  away  with  the 
foremost.  Afterwards,  when  the  army  generally 
fled,  the  soldier  was  missing.  Whereupon  it  was 
said  by  some  that  he  was  slain.  "No  sure,"  said 
one,  "he  is  alive;  for  the  Moors  eat  no  hare's 
flesh." 

Phocion  the  Athenian,  a  man  of  great  sever- 
ity, and  no  ways  flexible  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  one  day,  when  he  spake  to  the  people, 
in  one  part  of  his  speech,  was  applauded :  where- 
upon he  turned  to  one  of  his  friends,  and  asked, 
"What  have  I  said  amiss?" 

A  Grecian  captain  advising  the  confederates 
that  were  united  against  the  Lacedaemonians, 
touching  their  enterprise,  gave  opinion,  that 
they  should  go  directly  upon  Sparta,  saying: 
"That   the   state   of   Sparta   was    like    rivers; 
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strong   when  they  had  run  a  great  way,  and 
weak  towards   their   head." 

One  was  examined  upon  certain  scandalous 
words  spoken  against  the  king.  He  confessed 
them,  and  said:  "It  is  true,  I  spake  them,  and 
if  the  wine  had  not  failed,  I  had  said  much 
more." 

Charles  the  Bald  allowed  one,  whose  n.ime 
was  Scottus,  to  sit  at  the  table  with  him,  for 
his  pleasure:  Scottus  sat  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table.  One  time  the  king  being  merry  with 
him,  said  to  him:  "What  is  there  between 
Scott  and  sot?"  Scottus  answered:  "The  table 
only." 

There  was  a  marriage  between  a  widow  of 
great  wealth,  and  a  gentleman  of  a  great 
house,  that  had  no  estate  or  means.  Jack  Rob- 
erts said,  "That  marriage  was  like  a  black  pud- 
ding; the  one  brought  blood,  and  the  other 
brought  suet  and  oatmeal." 

iDiogenes  was  asked  in  a  kind  of  scorn,  "What 
was  the  matter,  that  philosophers  haunted  rich 
men,  and  not  rich  men  philosophers?"  He  an- 
swered, "Because  the  one  knew  what  they 
wanted,  the  other  did  not." 

Demetrius,  king  of  Macedon,  had  a  petition 
offered  him  divers  times  by  an  old  woman,  and 
still  answered,  "He  had  no  leisure."  Wliereupon 
the  woman  said  aloud,  "Why  then  give  over 
to  be  king." 

Diogenes  was  one  day  in  the   market-place 
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with  a  candle  in  his  hand;   and  being  asked, 
"What  he  sought?"  he  said,  "He  sought  a  man." 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  by  my  lord 
Burleigh  at  Theobalds:  and  at  her  going  away, 
my  lord  obtained  of  the  queen  to  make  seven 
knights.  They  were  gentlemen  of  the  country, 
of  my  lord's  friends  and  neighbors.  They  were 
placed  in  a  rank,  as  the  queen  should  pass  by 
the  hall,  and  to  win  antiquity  of  knighthood, 
in  order,  as  my  lord  favored ;  though  indeed  the 
more  principal  gentlemen  were  placed  lowest. 
The  queen  was  told  of  it,  and  said  nothing; 
but  when  she  went  along,  she  passed  them  all 
by,  as  far  as  the  skreen,  as  if  she  had  forgot  it: 
and  when  she  came  to  the  skreen,  she  seemed 
to  take  herself  with  the  manner,  and  said,  "I 
had  almost  forgot  what  I  promised."  With  that 
she  turned  back,  and  knighted  the  lowest  first, 
and  so  upward.  Whereupon  Mr.  Stanhope,  of 
the  privy-chamber,  a  while  after  told  her: 
"Your  majesty  was  too  fine  for  my  lord  Bur- 
leigh." She  answered:  "I  have  but  fulfilled  the 
Scripture;  'the  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last 
first/  " 

Sir  Fulke  Grevill  had  much  and  private  ac- 
cess to  queen  Elizabeth,  which  he  used  honor- 
ably, and  did  many  men  good;  yet  he  would 
say  merrily  of  himself,  "That  he  was  like 
Robin  Goodfellow;  for  when  the  maids  spilt 
the  milkpans,  or  kept  any  racket,  they  would 
lay  it  upon  Robin:  so  what  tales  the  ladies 
about  the  queen  told  her,  or  other  bad  offices 
that  they  did,  they  would  put  it  upon  him." 
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Cato  said,  "The  best  way  to  keep  good  acts 
In  memory,  was  to  refresh  them  with  new." 

Aristippus  said,  "He  took  money  of  his 
friends,  not  so  much  to  use  it  himself,  as  to 
teach  them  how  to  bestow  their  money." 

A  strumpet  said  to  Aristippus,  "That  she  was 
with  child  by  him:"  he  answered,  "You  know 
that  no  more  than  if  you  went  through  a  hedge 
of  thorns,  you  could  say,  This  thorn  pricked 
me." 

Democritus  said,  "That  truth  did  lie  in  pro- 
found pits,  and  when  it  was  got,  it  needed 
much  refining." 

Diogenes  said  of  a  young  man  that  danced 
daintily,  and  was  much  commended:  "The  bet- 
ter, the  worse." 

Diogenes  seeing  one,  that  was  a  bastard,  cast- 
ing stones  among  the  people,  bade  him  "take 
heed  that  he  hit  not  his  father." 

Plutarch  said  well,  "it  is  otherwise  in  a  com- 
monwealth of  men  than  of  bees:  the  hive  of  a 
city  or  kingdom  is  in  best  condition  when  there 
is  least  of  noise  or  buzz  in  it." 

The  same  Plutarch  said  of  men  of  weak  abili- 
ties set  in  great  place,  "That  they  were  like 
little  statues  set  on  great  bases,  made  to  ap- 
pear the  less  by  their  advancement." 

He  said  again,  "Good  fame  is  like  fire.  When 
you  have  kindled  it,  you  may  easily  preserve 
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it;  but  if  once  you  extinguish  it,  you  will  not 
easily  kindle  it  again;  at  least,  not  make  it 
burn  as  bright  as  it  did." 

Queen  Elizabeth  seeing  Sir  Edward 


her  garden,  looked  out  at  her  window,  and 
asked  him  in  Italian,  "What  does  a  man  think 
of  when  he  thinks  of  nothing?"  Sir  Edward, 
who  had  not  had  the  effect  of  some  of  the 
queen's  grants  so  soon  as  he  hoped  and  desired, 
paused  a  little;  and  then  made  answer,  "Ma- 
dam, he  thinks  of  a  woman's  promise."  The 
queen  shrunk  in  her  head;  but  was  heard  to 
say,  "Well,  Sir  Edward,  I  must  not  confute 
you."  Anger  makes  dull  men  witty,  but  it  keeps 
them  poor. 

When  any  great  officer,  ecclesiastical  or  civil, 
was  to  be  made,  the  queen  would  inquire  after 
the  piety,  integrity,  and  learning  of  the  man. 
And  when  she  was  satisfied  in  these  qualifica- 
tions, she  would  consider  of  his  personage.  And 
upon  such  an  occasion  she  pleased  once  to  say 
to  me,  "Bacon,  how  can  the  magistrate  main- 
tain his  authority  when  the  man  is  despised?" 

In  eighty-eight,  when  the  queen  went  from 
Templebar  along  Fleet-street,  the  lawyers  were 
ranked  on  one  side,  and  the  companies  of  the 
city  on  the  other:  said  Mr.  Bacon  to  a  lawyer 
who  stood  next  to  him,  "Do  but  observe  the 
courtiers;  if  they  bow  first  to  the  citizens, 
they  are  in  debt;  if  *first  to  us,  they  are  in 
law." 

King  James  was  wont  to  be  very  earnest  with 
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the  country  gentlemen  to  go  from  London  to 
their  country  houses.  And  sometimes  he  would 
say  thus  to  them,  "Gentlemen,  at  London  you 
are  like  ships  at  sea,  which  show  like  nothing; 
but  in  your  country  villages  you  are  like  ships 
in  a  river,  which  look  like  great  things." 

Count  Gondomar  sent  a  compliment  to  my 
lord  St.  Alban,  wishing  him  a  good  Easter.  My 
lord  thanked  the  messenger,  and  said,  "He  could 
not  at  present  requite  the  count  better  than 
in  returning  him  the  like;  that  he  wished  his 
lordship  a  good  Passover." 

My  lord  chancellor  Elsemere,  when  he  had 
read  a  petition  which  he  disliked,  would  say, 
"What,  you  would  have  my  hand  to  this  now?" 
And  the  party  answering,  "Yes;"  he  would  say 
farther,  "Well,  so  you  shall:  nay,  you  shall 
have  both  my  hands  to  it."  And  so  would,  with 
both  his  hands,  tear  it  in  pieces. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  wont  to  say  of  an 
angry  man  who  suppressed  his  passion,  "That 
he  thought  worse  than  he  spake;"  and  of  an 
angry  man  that  would  chide,  "That  he  spoke 
worse  than  he  thought." 

When  Mr.  Attorney  Coke,  in  the  exchequer, 
gave  high  words  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and 
stood  much  upon  his  higher  place;  Sir  Francis 
said  to  him,  "Mr.  Attorney,  the  less  you  speak 
of  your  own  greatness,  the  more  I  shall  think 
of  it:   and  the  more,  the  less." 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  was  always  for  mod- 
erate counsels,  when  one  was  speaking  of  such 
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a  reformation  of  the  church  of  England,  as 
would  in  effect  make  it  no  church;  said  thus 
to  him,  "Sir,  the  subject  we  talk  of  is  the  eye 
of  England ;  and  if  there  be  a  speck  or  two  in 
the  eye,  we  endeavor  to  take  them  off;  but  he 
were  a  strange  oculist  who  would  pull  out  the 
eye." 

The  same  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  wont  to  say, 
"That  those  who  left  useful  studies  for  useless 
scholastic  speculations,  were  like  the  Olympic 
gamesters,  who  abstained  from  necessary  la- 
bors, that  they  might  be  fit  for  such  as  were 
not  so." 

The  lord  St.  Alban,  who  was  not  over-hasty 
to  raise  theories,  but  proceeded  slowly  by  ex- 
periments, was  wont  to  say  to  some  philoso- 
phers, who  would  not  go  his  pace,  "Gentlemen, 
nature  is  a  labyrinth,  in  which  the  very  haste 
you  move  with,  will  make  you  lose  your  way." 

The  same  lord,  when  a  gentleman  seemed 
not  much  to  approve  of  his  liberality  to  his  re- 
tinue, said  to  him,  "Sir,  I  am  all  of  a  piece; 
if  the  head  be  lifted  up,  the  inferior  parts  of 
the  body  must,  too." 

The  lord  Bacon  was  wont  to  commend  the 
advice  of  the  plain  old  man  at  Buxton,  that 
sold  besoms:  a  proud  lazy  young  fellow  came 
to  him  for  a  besom  upon  trust;  to  whom  the 
old  man  said,  "Friend,  hast  thou  no  money? 
borrow  of  thy  back,  and  borrow  of  thy  beily, 
they'll  ne'er  ask  thee  again,  I  shall  be  dunning 
thee  every  day." 
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Jack  Weeks  said  of  a  great  man,  just  then 
dead,  who  pretended  to  some  religion,  but  was 
none  of  the  best  livers,  "Well,  I  hope  he  is  in 
heaven.  Every  man  thinks  as  he  wishes;  but 
if  he  be  in  heaven,  'twere  pity  it  were  known." 

His  lordship,  when  he  had  finished  this  col- 
lection of  Apophthegms,  concluded  thus:  Come, 
now  all  is  well:  they  say  he  is  not  a  wise  man 
that  will  lose  his  friend  for  his  wit;  but  he  is 
less  a  wise  man  that  will  lose  his  friend  for 
another  man's  wit. 
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ORN AMENTA  RATIONALIA:  OR,  ELEGANT 
SENTENCES 

SOME  MADE,  OTHERS  COLLECTED  BY  THE 

LORD    BACON;    AND    BY    HIM    PUT 

UNDER  THE  ABOVESAID  TITLE 

COLLECTED  OUT  OF  THE  MIMI  OF  PUBLIUS,  AND 
PUBLISHED    IN     THE    REMAINS. 

1.  "Aleator,  quanto  in  arte  est  melior,  tanto 

est  nequior." 
A  gamester,  the  greater  master  he  is  in  his 
art,  the  worse  man  he  is. 

2.  "Arcum  intensio  frangit;   animum,  remis- 

sio." 
Much  bending  breaks  the  bow;   much  un- 
bending, the  mind. 

3.  "Bis  vincit,  qui  se  vincit  in  victoria." 

He  conquers  twice,  who  upon  victory  over- 
comes  himself. 

4.  "Cum  vitia  prosint,  peocat,  qui  recte  facit." 
If  vices  were  upon  the  whole  matter  profit- 
able,  the    virtuous   man   would   be    the 
sinner. 

5.  "Bene   dormit,   qui  non  sentit  quod  male 

dormiat." 
He    sleeps    well,    who    feels    not    that   ho 
sleeps  ill. 

6.  "Deliberate  utilia,  mora  est  tutissima." 
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To  deliberate  about  useful  things,   is  the 
safest  delay. 

7.  "Dolor    decrescit,     ubi     quo     crescat    non 

habet." 
The  flood  of  grief  decreaseth,  when  it  can 
swell  no  higher. 

8.  "Etiam  innocentes  cogit  mentiri  dolor." 
Pain  makes  even  the  innocent  man  a  liar. 

9.  "Etiam  celeritas  in  desiderio,  mora  est." 
In  desire,  swiftness  itself  is  delay. 

10.  "Etiam  capillus  unus  habet  umbram  suam." 
The  smallest  hair  casts  a  shadow. 

11.  "Fidem   qui   perdit,   quo   se   servat   in  re» 
liquum?" 

He  that  has  lost  his  faith,  what  has  he  left 
to  live  on? 

12.  "Formosa  facies  muta  commendatio  est.*' 
A  beautiful  face  is  a  silent  commendation. 

13.  "Fortuna    nimium    quern    fovet,    stultum 

facit." 
Fortune   makes   him-  a   fool,    whom    she 
makes  her  darling. 

14.  "Fortuna  obesse  nulli  contenta  est  semel." 
Fortune  is  not  content  to  do  a  man  but  one 

ill  turn. 

15.  "Facit  gratum  fortuna,  quern  nemo  videt." 
The  fortune  which  nobody  sees,  makes  a 

man  happy  and  unenvied. 
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16.  "Heu!  quam  miserum  est  ab  illo  lsedi,  de 

quo  non  possis  queri." 
O!  what  a  miserable  thing  it  is  to  be  hurt 
by  such  a  one  of  whom  it  is  in  vain  to 
complain. 

17.  "Homo     toties     moritur     quoties     amittit 

suos." 
A  man  dies  as  often  as  he  loses  his  friends. 

18.  "Hseredis  fletus  sub  persona  risus  est." 
The  tears  of  an  heir  are  laughter  under  a 

vizard. 

19.  "Jucundum   nihil   est,    nisi    quod    reficit 

varietas." 
Nothing  is  pleasant,  to  which  variety  does 
not  give  a  relish. 

20.  "Invidiam  ferre,  aut  fortis,  aut  felix  po- 

test." 
He   may   bear   envy,   who   is   either   cour- 
ageous or  happy. 

21.  "In   malis   sperare   bonum,   nisi   innocens, 

nemo  potest." 
None  but  a  virtuous  man  can  hope  well 
in  ill  circumstances. 

22.  "In  vindicando,  criminosa  est  celeritas." 
In  taking  revenge,  the  very  haste  we  make 

is  criminal. 

23.  "In  calamitoso  risus  etiam  injuria  est." 
When  men  are  in  calamity,  if  we  do  but 

laugh  we  offend. 
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24.  "Improbe   Neptunum   accusat,   qui   iterum 

naufragium  facit." 
He  accuseth  Neptune  unjustly,  who  makes 
shipwreck  a  second  time. 

25.  "Multis  minatur,  qui  uni  facit  injuriam." 
He  that  injures  one,  threatens  a  hundred. 

26.  "Mora  omnis  ingrata  est,  set  facit  sapien- 

tiam." 
All  delay  is  ungrateful,  but  we  are  not 
wise  without  it. 

27.  "Mori    est   felicis    antequam    mortem   in- 

vocet." 
Happy  he  who  dies  ere  he  calls  for  death 
to  take  him  away. 

28.  "Malus   ubi   bonum   se   simulat,   tunc   est 

pessimus." 
An  ill  man  is  always  ill;   but  he  is  then 
worst  of  all,  when  he  pretends  to  be  a 
saint. 

29.  "Magno    cum    periculo    custoditur,    quod 

multis  placet." 
Lock   and   key   will   scarce   keep   that   se- 
cure, which  pleases  everybody. 

30.  "Male    vivunt    qui    se    semper    victuros 

putaait." 
They   think   ill,   who   think  of   living   al- 
ways. 

31.  "Male    secum    agit    seger,    medicum    qui 

haeredem  facit." 
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The  sick  man   does   ill   for   himself,   who 
makes  his  physician  his  heir. 

32.  "Multos  timere  debet,  quern  multi  timent." 
He  of  whom  many  are  afraid,  ought  him- 
self to  fear  many. 

33.  "Nulla  tarn  bona  est  fortuna,  de  qua  nil 

possis  queri." 
There  is  no  fortune  so  good,  but  it  bates 
an  ace. 

34.  "Pars  beneficii  est,  quod  petitur  si  bene 

neges." 
It  is  part  of  the  gift,  if  you  deny  genteelly 
what  is  asked  of  you. 

35.  "Timidus  vocat  se  cautum,  parcum  sordi- 

dus." 
The  coward  calls  himself  a  wary  man;  and 
the  miser  says  he  is  frugal. 

36.  "0  vita!  misero  longa,  felici  brevis." 

0  life!   an  age  to  him  that  is  in  misery; 
and  to  him  that  is  happy,  a  moment. 
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A  COLLECTION  OF  SENTENCES 

Out  of  Some  of  the  Writings  of  the  Lord  Bacon 

1.  It  is  a  strange  desire  which  men  have,  to 
seek  power,  and  lose  liberty. 

2.  Children  increase  the  cares  of  life;  but 
they  mitigate  the  remembrance  of  death. 

3.  Round  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man's  na- 
ture; and  a  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  alloy 
in  gold  and  silver,  which  may  make  the  metal 
work  the  better,  but  it  embaseth  it. 

4.  Death  openeth  the  gate  to  good  fame,  and 
extinguisheth  envy. 

5.  Schism  in  the  spiritual  body  of  the 
church  is  a  greater  scandal  than  a  corruption 
of  manners;  as,  in  the  natural  body,  a  wound 
or  solution  of  continuity  is  worse  than  a  cor- 
rupt humour. 

6.  Revenge  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice,  which 
the  more  a  man's  nature  runs  to,  the  more 
ought  law  to  weed  it  out. 

7.  He  that  studieth  revenge,  keepeth  his 
own  wounds  green. 

8.  Revengeful  persons  live  and  die  like 
witches:  their  life  is  mischievous,  and  their 
end  is  unfortunate. 

9.  It  was  a  high  speech  of  Seneca,  after  the 
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manner  of  the  Stoics,  that  the  good  things 
which  belong  to  prosperity,  are  to  be  wished; 
but  the  good  things  which  belong  to  adversity, 
are  to  be  admired. 

10.  He  that  cannot  see  well,  let  him  go 
softly. 

11.  If  a  man  be  thought  secret,  it  inviteth 
discovery;  as  the  more  close  air  sucketh  in  the 
more  open. 

12.  Keep  your  authority  wholly  from  your 
children,  not  so  your  purse. 

13.  Men  of  noble  birth  are  noted  to  be  en- 
vious towards  new  men  when  they  rise;  for  the 
distance  is  altered;  and  it  is  like  a  deceit  of 
the  eye,  that  when  others  come  on,  they  think 
themselves  go  back. 

14.  That  envy  is  most  malignant  which  Is 
like  Cain's  who  envied  his  brother,  because  his 
sacrifice  was  better  accepted,  when  there  was 
nobody  but  God  to  look  on. 

15.  The  lovers  of  great  place  are  impatient 
of  privateness,  even  in  age,  which  requires  the 
shadow:  like  old  townsmen,  that  will  be  still 
sitting  at  their  street  door,  though  there  they 
offer  age  to  scorn. 

16.  In  evil,  the  best  condition  is,  not  to  will : 
the  next,  not  to  can. 

17.  In  great  place,  ask  counsel  of  both 
times:  of  the  ancient  time,  what  is  best;  and 
of  the  latter  time,  what  is  fittest, 
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18.  As  in  nature  things  move  more  violently 
to  their  place,  and  calmly  in  their  place:  so 
virtue  in  ambition  is  violent;  in  authority, 
settled  and  calm. 

19.  Boldness  in  civil  business  is  like  pronun- 
ciation in  the  orator  of  Demosthenes;  the  first, 
second,  and  third  thing. 

20.  Boldness  is  blind:  wherefore  it  is  ill  In 
counsel,  but  good  in  execution.  For  in  coun- 
sel it  is  good  to  see  dangers;  in  execution,  not 
to  see  them,  except  they  be  very  great. 

21.  Without  good-nature,  man  is  but  a  bet- 
ter  kind  of  vermin. 

22.  God  never  wrought  miracle  to  convince 
atheism,  because  his  ordinary  works  convince 
it. 

23.  The  great  atheists  indeed  are  hypocrites, 
who  are  always  handling  holy  things,  but  with- 
out feeling;  so  as  they  must  needs  be  cauterized 
in  the  end. 

24.  The  master  of  superstition  is  the  people. 
And  in  all  superstition,  wise  men  follow  fools. 

25.  In  removing  superstitions,  care  would  be 
had  that,  as  it  fareth  in  ill  purgings,  the  good 
be  not  taken  away  with  the  bad:  which  com- 
monly is  done  when  the  people  is  the  physician. 

26.  He  that  goeth  into  a  country  before  he 
hath  some  entrance  into  the  language,  goeth 
to  school,  and  not  to  travel. 
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27.  It  is  a  miserable  state  of  mind,  and  yet 
it  is  commonly  the  case  of  kings,  to  have  few 
things  to  desire  and  many  things  to  fear. 

28.  Depression  of  the  nobility  may  make  a 
king  more  absolute,  but  less  safe. 

29.  All  precepts  concerning  kings  are,  in 
effect,  comprehended  in  these  remembrances: 
remember  thou  art  a  man;  remember  thou  art 
God's  vicegerent:  the  one  bridleth  their  power, 
and  the  other  their  will. 

30.  Things  will  have  their  first  or  second 
agitation:  if  they  be  not  tossed  upon  the  argu- 
ments of  counsel,  they  will  be  tossed  upon  the 
waves  of  fortune. 

31.  The  true  composition  of  a  counsellor  is, 
rather  to  be  skilled  in  his  master's  business 
than  his  nature;  for  then  he  is  like  to  advise 
him,  and  not  to  feed  his  humour. 

32.  Private  opinion  is  more  free,  but  opinion 
before  others  is  more  reverent. 

33.  Fortune  is  like  a  market,  where  many 
times  if  you  stay  a  little  the  price  will  fall. 

34.  Fortune  sometimes  turneth  the  handle 
of  the  bottle,  which  is  easy  to  be  taken  hold  of; 
and  after,  the  belly,   which  is  hard   to  grasp. 

35.  Generally  it  is  good  to  commit  the  be- 
ginning of  all  great  actions  to  Argus  with  a 
hundred  eyes;  and  the  ends  of  them  to  Briareus 
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with  a  hundred  hands;  first  to  watch,  and  then 
to  speed. 

36.  There  is  great  difference  betwixt  a  cun- 
ning man  and  a  wise  man.  There  be  that  can 
pack  the  cards,  who  yet  cannot  play  well;  they 
are  good  in  canvasses  and  factions,  and  yet 
otherwise  mean  men. 

37.  Extreme  self-lovers  will  set  a  man's 
house  on  fire,  though  it  were  but  to  roast  their 
eggs. 

38.  New  things,  like  strangers,  are  more  ad- 
mired, and  less  favoured. 

39.  It  were  good  that  men,  in  their  inno- 
vations, would  follow  the  example  of  time  itself, 
which  indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but  quietly, 
and  by  degrees  scarce  to  be  perceived. 

40.  They  that  reverence  too  much  old  time, 
are  but  a  scorn  to  the  new. 

41.  The  Spaniards  and  Spartans  have  been 
noted  to  be  of  small  despatch.  "Mi  venga  la 
muerte  de  Spagna";  Let  my  death  come  from 
Spain,  for  then  it  will  be  sure  to  be  long  a 
coming. 

42.  You  had  better  take  for  business  a  man 
somewhat  absurd,  than  over-formal. 

43.  Those  who  want  friends  to  whom  to 
open  their  griefs,  are  cannibals  of  their  own 
hearts. 

44.  Number   itself  importeth  not  much  in 
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armies,  where  the  people  are  of  weak  courage; 
for,  as  Virgil  says,  it  never  troubles  a  wolf  how 
many  the  sheep  be. 

45.  Let  states  that  aim  at  greatness,  take 
heed  how  their  nobility  and  gentry  multiply  too 
fast.  In  coppice  woods,  if  you  leave  your  stad- 
dles  too  thick,  you  shall  never  have  clean  un- 
derwood, but  shrubs  and  bushes. 

46.  A  civil  war  is  like  the  heat  of  a  fever; 
but  a  foreign  war  is  like  the  heat  of  exercise, 
and  serveth  to  keep  the  body  in  health. 

47.  Suspicions  among  thoughts,  are  like  bats 
among  birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight. 

48.  Base  natures,  if  they  find  themselves 
once  suspected,  will  never  be  true. 

49.  Men  ought  to  find  the  difference  be- 
tween saltness  and  bitterness.  Certainly  he 
that  hath  a  satirical  vein,  as  he  maketh  others 
afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afraid  of 
others'  memory. 

50.  Discretion  in  speech  is  more  than  elo- 
quence. 

51.  Men  seem  neither  well  to  understand 
their  riches,  nor  their  strength:  of  the  former 
they  believe  greater  things  than  they  should, 
and  of  the  latter  much  less.  And  from  hence 
certain  fatal  pillars  have  bounded  the  progress 
of  learning. 

52.  Riches  are  the  baggage  of  virtue;  they 
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cannot  be  spared,  nor  left  behind;    but  they 
hinder  the  march. 

53.  Great  riches  have  sold  more  men  than 
ever  they  have  bought  out. 

54.  Riches  have  wings,  and  sometimes  they 
fly  away  of  themselves,  and  sometimes  they 
must  be  set  flying  to  bring  in  more. 

55.  He  that  defers  his  charity  until  he  is 
dead,  is,  if  a  man  weighs  it  rightly,  rather  lib- 
eral of  another  man's  than  of  his  own. 

56.  Ambition  is  like  choler;  if  it  can  move, 
it  makes  men  active;  if  it  be  stopped,  it  be- 
comes adust,  and  makes  men  melancholy. 

57.  To  take  a  soldier  without  ambition,  is 
to  pull  off  his  spurs. 

58.  Some  ambitious  men  seem  as  skreen  to 
princes  in  matters  of  danger  and  envy.  For 
no  man  will  take  such  parts,  except  he  be  like 
the  seel'd  dove,  that  mounts  and  mounts,  be- 
cause he  cannot  see  about  him. 

59.  Princes  and  states  should  choose  such 
ministers  as  are  more  sensible  of  duty  than 
rising;  and  should  discern  a  busy  nature  from 
a  willing  mind. 

60.  A  man's  nature  runs  either  to  herbs  or 
weeds;  therefore  let  him  seasonably  water  the 
one,  and  destroy  the  other. 

61.  If  a  man  look  sharply  and  attentively,  he 
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shall  see  fortune;  for  though  she  be  blind,  she 
is  not  invisible. 

62.  Usury  bringeth  the  treasury  of  a  realm 
or  state  into  few  hands;  for  the  usurer  being  at 
certainties,  and  others  at  uncertainties,  at  the 
end  of  the  game  most  of  the  money  will  be 
in  the  box. 

63.  Virtue  is  best  in  a  body  that  hath  rather 
dignity  of  presence,  than  beauty  of  aspect.  The 
beautiful  prove  accomplished,  but  not  of  great 
spirit;  and  study,  for  the  most  part,  rather  be- 
haviour than  virtue. 

64.  The  best  part  of  beauty  is  that  which 
a  picture  cannot  express. 

65.  He  who  builds  a  fair  house  upon  an  ill 
seat,  commits  himself  to  prison. 

66.  If  you  will  work  on  any  man,  you  must 
either  know  his  nature  and  fashions,  and  so 
lead  him;  or  his  ends,  and  so  persuade  him; 
or  his  weaknesses  and  disadvantages,  and  so 
awe  him;  or  those  that  have  interest  in  him, 
and  so  govern  him. 

67.  Costly  followers,  among  whom  we  may 
reckon  those  who  are  importunate  in  suits,  are 
not  to  be  liked;  lest,  while  a  man  maketh  his 
train  longer,  he  make  his  wings  shorter. 

68.  Fame  is  like  a  river  that  beareth  up 
things  light  and  swollen,  and  drowns  things 
weighty  and  solid. 
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69.  Seneca  saith  well,  that  anger  is  like 
rain,  which  breaks  itself  upon  that  it  falls. 

70.  Excusations,  cessions,  modesty  itself 
well  governed,  are  but  arts  of  ostentation. 

71.  High  treason  is  not  written  in  ice;  that 
when  the  body  relenteth,  the  impression  should 
go  away. 

72.  The  best  governments  are  always  subject 
to  be  like  the  fairest  crystals,  wherein  every 
icicle  or  grain  is  seen,  which  in  a  fouler  stone 
is  never  perceived. 

73.  Hollow  church  papists  are  like  the  roots 
of  nettles,  which  themselves  sting  not;  but 
yet  they  bear  all  the  stinging  leaves. 
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SHORT  NOTES  FOR  CIVIL  CONVERSATION 

1.  To  deceive  men's  expectations  generally, 
which  cautel,  argueth  a  staid  mind,  and  unex- 
pected constancy:  viz.  in  matters  of  fear,  anger, 
sudden  joy  or  grief,  and  all  things  which  may 
affect  or  alter  the  mind  in  public  or  sudden 
accidents,  or  such  like. 

2.  It  is  necessary  to  use  a  stedfast  coun- 
tenance, not  wavering  with  action,  as  in  mov- 
ing the  head  or  hand  too  much,  which  showeth 
a  fantastical,  light  and  fickle  operation  of  the 
spirit,  and  consequently  like  mind  as  gesture: 
only  it  is  sufficient,  with  leisure,  to  use  a  mod- 
est action  in  either. 

3.  In  all  kinds  of  speech,  either  pleasant, 
grave,  severe,  or  ordinary,  it  is  convenient  to 
speak  leisurely,  and  rather  drawlingly,  than 
hastily:  because  hasty  speech  confounds  the 
memory,  and  oftentimes,  besides  unseemliness, 
drives  a  man  either  to  a  nonplus  or  unseemly 
stammering,  harping  upon  that  which  should 
follow;  whereas  a  slow  speech  confirmeth  the 
memory,  addeth  a  conceit  of  wisdom  to  the 
hearers,  besides  a  seemliness  of  speech  and 
countenance. 

4.  To  desire  in  discourse  to  hold  all  argu- 
ments, is  ridiculous,  wanting  true  judgment; 
for  in  all  things  no  man  can  be  exquisite. 

5.  6.    To  have  common  places  to  discourse, 
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and  to  want  variety,  is  both  tedious  to  th.? 
hearers,  and  shows  a  shallowness  of  conceit; 
therefore  it  is  good  to  vary,  and  suit  speeche 
with  the  present  occasions;  and  to  have  a  mod- 
eration in  all  our  speeches,  especially  in  jesting, 
of  religion,  state,  great  persons,  weighty  and 
important  business,  poverty,  or  any  thing  de- 
serving pity. 

7.  A  long  continued  speech,  without  a  good 
speech  of  interlocution,  showeth  slowness:  and 
a  good  reply,  without  a  good  set  speech,  show- 
eth shallowness  and  weakness. 

8.  To  use  circumstances,  ere  you  come  to 
the  matter,  is  wearisome;  and  to  use  none  at 
all,  is  but  blunt. 

9.  Bashfulness  is  a  great  hinderance  to  a 
man,  both  of  uttering  his  conceit,  and  under- 
standing what  is  profounded  unto  him:  where- 
fore it  is  good  to  press  himself  forward  with 
discretion,  both  in  speech  and  company  of  the 
better  sort. 

"Usus  promptos  facit." 
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